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[Coach and Costume of Milan in the Sixteenth Century.] 


Coacuxs are said to have been invented at the town 
of Kotse in Hungary, and Matthias Corvinus, the King 
of Hungary, to have been the first person who ever rode 
ina coach, Corvinus, however, did not reign until the 
last half of the fifteenth century, and we have an edict 
of Philip le Bel, King of France, promulgated as early 
as the year 1294, prohibiting the use of carriages by 
the wives of citizens; the invention of the coach by the 
Hungarians could therefore have been little more than 
the addition of a roof, with perhaps some other conve- 
niences, to the carriages then in use. Some sort of 
vehicle for the purposes of luxury, or at least for the 
conveyance of females and infirm persons, was no doubt 
used in the’earliest times. Among the nations of the 
East; who ‘considered it disgraceful for women to be 
seen by strangers, and who at the same time were 
accompanied by: their female relatives in processions or 
on military occasions, covered carriages were necessarily 
used in very early times, as we find mentioned in the 
histories of the Persian wars; though, if we may judge 
of the vehicle of the ancient Persians by that in use 
among their descendants, we shall form but a mean 
idea of their accommodation, the tukht-e-rowan, or tra- 
velling carriage of that nation, being little better than a 
chest suspended between two camels. 

Carriages were used by the Romans at an early 
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period, and their use increased so much, that it was 
thought necessary to pass a law, more than two hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, prohibiting females 
from using them within a mile of Rome. The absurd 
prohibition was however repealed within twenty years, 
and the excitement produced by agitating the question 
is a proof that these vehicles were then much used. 
In the paintings preserved at Herculaneum there are 
some representations of carriages drawn by two horses, 
with a postilion on one of them. These carriages are 
not much unlike some of our post-chaises. 

But in the long period of barbarism which accom- 
panied and followed the fall of the Roman empire, the 
traces of this and almost every other luxury were 
effaced, and little remained in the shape of a coach but 
the war chariots, which were still employed by some 
nations in their battles. There is, however, little delay 
in the introduction of luxuries, when the possibility of 
indulging in them is obtained ; and the edict of Philip 
le Bel proves that women at least used carriages at an 
early period; though the state of the roads throughout 
Europe would prevent their general adoption, except 
in ceremonial processions, or in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, Even in the streets of cities the passage 
of a carriage must have been disagreeable and difficult 
from accumulated mud or dust; and to — pro- 
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bably we may be attribute the extension of London to 
the westward, as the convenience of river passage 
would induce noblemen and wealthy citizens to build 
near the Thames, rather than be compelled to wade 
from their city residences to their country houses 
through the unpaved streets. In addition to the incon- 
venience, it was at first thought disgraceful for men to 
ride in coaches, unless in cases of illness or infirmity ; 
but this is always the case upon the introduction of any 
new species of luxury. The time is still within the 
memory of old persons when umbrellas were scarcely 
ever used but by females, and when the few gentlemen 
who .carried such a luxurious novelty were ridiculed 
and even insulted by those who a few years later were 
glad to avail themselves of the same convenience. 

In the fifteenth century coaches appear to have been 
used in processions, or other public ceremonies, rather 
as an ornament than a convenience, if we may judge 
by the clumsy form of the vehicle. The entrance of 
the ambassador Trevasi into Mantua in a carriage 
is noticed as early as the year 1433; and that ot 
Frederic III. into Frankfort in a covered coach, in 
che year 1475, It is a curious contrast to the rapidity 
with which new inventions are now adopted, that nearly 
a century elapsed before the covered carriage was in- 
troduced into England. Stowe, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ 
under the year 1555, mentions the introduction in 
these terms: “ This yeare Walter Ripon made a coach 
for the Earle of Rutland, which was the first coach 
(saith he) that ever was made in England, Since, to 
wit, in anno 1564, the said Walter Ripon made the 
first hollow-turning coach, with pillers and arches for 
her majestie, being then her servant. Also, in anno 
1584, a chariot throne, with foure pillers behind to beare 
a canopie with a crowne imperiall on the toppe, and 
before two lower pillers, whereon stood a lion and a 
dragon, the supporters of the armes of England.” This 
chariot throne was used by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, 
when she went to St. Paul’s cathedral to return thanks 
for the delivery of her kingdom from the Spanish Ar- 
mada. At this time coaches were so rare, that all her 
majesty’s privy council and attendants accompanied 
her on horseback, but they appear to have become 
numerous before the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 


In -1600, four coaches accompanied an embassy to 
Morocco through the city of London, and that of 


Russia, in the same year, mustered eight. A French 
mission of congratulation on the accession of James I., 
three years later, rode in thirty coaches from the 
Tower Wharf to the ambassador's dwelling in Bar- 
bican, and returned to their lodgings in Bishops- 
gate Street in the evenifig, to the admiration of the 
citizens. 

But the coaches of the sixteenth century were far 
from being the elegant vehicles now in use; and the 
common stage or hackney coach is perhaps more com- 
fortable than the royal carriage of Queen Elizabeth, 
which must have been something like the lord mayor’s 
carriage of the present day, divested of its glass win- 
dows, and laid upon the axle without springs, like a 
waggon. When, in addition to these circumstances, 
we consider the state of the roads in those days, we 
shall not be surprised that even queens, on long jour- 
neys, preferred a pillion on horseback behind one of 
their officers,—a mode of conveyance now abandoned 
to farmers’ wives in remote viliages. 

The preceding cut may be considered a good re- 
presentation of the ordinary coaches of the sixteenth 
century; it is taken from the plan of an Italian city, 
engraved in the sixteenth century, where it appears to 
be conveying a party on an excursion round the walls, 
One of the party is seated at the coach-door, where 
we now place the steps, and the others inside. ‘The 
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coachman is seated very low, the wheels are high and 
massive, and the horses are evidently tugging againg 
a dead weight without springs,—much in the manne 
of a couple of horses with an overloaded brewer's dray, 
The addition of glass windows to coaches first appears 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and that 
of springs about forty years later. This last addition, 
the most important of all for the comfort of the occu. 
pant and ease of draught, completed the coach as we 
now have it, It is still what it was then, a close vehicle 
suspended on springs, and furnished with doors and 
windows ; increased skill and taste have produced a 
lighter, more elegant, and easier conveyance, but in all 
its essential parts the coach remains unaltered. 





THE ISLAND OF HYDRA 


Hypra lies off the eastern shores of the Morea, 
between the gulfs of Nauplia and Agina; it is one 
mass of rock, by nature as sterile as a body of recent 
lava—not a tree grows on its whole surface, a few 
shrubs merely may be seen scattered among the houses, 
and a few spots of ground cultivated as gardens at a 
great expense to the owners ;—no flocks feed on it, 
nor is its surface ever disturbed by a ploughshare. Yet 
the inhabitants—without soil—without a single well 
—without the natural possession of one article of con- 
venience or necessity—have become opulent by turning 
their attention to commerce, and in these seas rival the 
fame and enterprise of the ancient Phoenicians. 

The town is situated about midway along the 
northern shore of the island, around a small port. The 
houses are built of stone, in the most substantial manner, 
and, with the exception of their flat tops, on European 
models; they are all’ kept excessively white, and piled 
one above another to a great height up the steep sides 
of the hills which enclose the port, resembling the form 
of an amphitheatre; but the crowded basin below, with 
the majestic stage of the sea, terminated by the distant 
scenery of the Peloponnesus, exhibit a spectacle in- 
finitely more striking and sublime than could be pre- 
sented in any theatre whatever. The streets, from the 
rugged situation of the town, are precipitous and un- 
even, but their cleanliness is a strong recommendation; 
this is, however, obtained at small labour, owing to the 
abrupt descent, by which the rain washes down all dirt 
into the sea. ‘The quay, which extends the whole sweep 
of the harbour, is lined with warehouses and shops, 
affording proof of the extent of their commerce. The 
apartments of the houses are large and airy, and the 
halls are spacious, and always paved with marble; 
the walls are so thick as to supersede the necessity of 
sun-blinds in the niches of their deep-set windows; 
but the neatness and extreme cleanliness of the habita- 
tions are peculiarly remarkable, and speak highily for 
the domestic employments of the Hydriot ladies. The 
furniture, half Turkish, half European, combines the 
luxury of the one with the convenience of the other; 
whilst its solidity and want of ornament show that it 
has been made for use and comfort, and not for 
ostentation. There are forty churches in the town, 
and two of them have steeples built of marble ; the 
island is part of the diocese of igina. 

The population, amounting to upwards of 30,000, 
have a much more prepossessing appearance than that 
of any other class of Greeks ; the women are in general 
pretty; but an universal custom of wearing a hand- 
kerchief over the head, and tied under the chin, gives 4 
roundness to the face which is no improvement. A 
short silken jacket, fitting close to the form, and neatly 
ornamented, and a large petticoat, containing a great - 





number of folds and breadths,—generally of blue or 
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n stuff, bordered with stripes of some gaudier colour, 
—completes their simple costume. Their jetty hair, 
dark sparkling eyes, and graceful figures, enhanced 
by half-European manners, render them the most in- 
teresting females in the Levant. The men are almost 
always athletic and well-formed ; their dress is a short 
jacket, neatly embroidered, and full trousers reaching 
io the knee ;—their only weapon is a stout knife, and 
their only personal ornament is its handle. 

The Hydriots have no place of public diversion ; the 
greater part of the male population are always abroad, 
engaged in business, and the females lead a retired, 
sedentary life. There is but one decent coffee-house in 
the town, where occasionally some few assemble to play 
at cards and chess. Their attachment to their native 
soil is peculiarly strong, and no vessel belonging to the 
island ever passes without calling. 

Hydra was not inhabited by the ancients, and owes 
its prosperity entirely to a love of liberty. A few fisher- 
men and others, driven from the continent by the 
oppression of the Turks, formed the first nucleus of a 
town, to which afterwards numbers (chiefly from Albania 
and Attica) crowded ; and all those desirous of escaping 
Ottoman persecution abandoned the more fertile islands, 
which excited the cupidity of their masters, and sought 
upon this arid and rocky soil the blessings of freedom. 
For many years they had purchased from the Porte 
the privilege of governing themselves; no Turk was 
resident on the island, nor even suffered to advance 
into the town beyond the quay. Their tribute in 
money, which was but trifling, was always ready on the 
anual visit of the Ottoman fleet, to which, how- 
ever, they were obliged to furnish annually 150 sailors. 
Many served in it from choice, and a few had ad- 
vanced to the rank of Capitan Pasha. 

Their commerce, before the French Revolution, was 
but insignificant ; but when the French were shut out 
from the Baltic, it was the Hydriots who chiefly,supplied 
them with corn from the Levant; and they then began 
building larger vessels, and pushed their commercial 
speculations to England and America. Nearly all 
these vessels have been voluntarily given up to the 
glorious cause of liberating their country, and converted 
into ships-of-war and fire-ships, fitted out, for the most 
part, at the private expense of their Hydriot owners, 
and the trade of the island has in consequence greatly 
suffered. The greater part of the male population are 
sailors, of whom they can send to sea 6000 efficient men, 
and they have justly gained the renown of being good 
seamen, Their vessels also are well built, and very 
beautiful models. 

The narrowest part of the channel between Hydra 
and the main is four miles; the opposite coast of 
Argolis is very low and fiat, but the depth of water in 
the channel is as much as 240 yards. The little port is 
not a quarter of a mile wide either way, but as it is so 
well sheltered, vessels lie close to each other and to the 
shore ;—the water in it is about fifty-five yards deep. 
By moonlight it presents one of the finest scenes 
imaginable ; the white houses of the city hanging on 
the steep sides of the mountain appear in the night 
like a mass of snow, and the lights sparkling in the 
distance from the open windows shine like stars of gold 
upon a silver ground. About three-quarters of a mile to 
the eastward is another small harbour, called Port Man- 
draki, and there is one (Port Molos) towards the west 
end of the island. A remarkable feature in the appear- 
ance of Hydra is the immense number of windmills, 
displaying their white sails from every crag; and the 
barren sides and summits of the rock are studded 
with monasteries, on one of which is a signal station 
commanding a very extensive view to seaward, and 
hence the town receives early intimation of naval 
movements, 





The defence of the town and harbour has been at- 
tended to with great care; the batteries at the entrance 
of the harbour are very strong and well constructed, 
and all the passes leading to the town are protected 
by forts, which, in addition to its naval strength, cansed 
Hydra to be respected by the Turks during the war, 
who, with great reason, dreaded entering the channel 
between it and the main, on account of their fire- 
ships. 

The Hydriots preserve the taciturn’ character of the 
Albanians, from whom they are descended : they despise 
the mirth and loquacity of the Moreots; and though 
too much absorbed in commercial pursuits to attend to 
intellectual improvement, there are many who, from the 
intercourse with foreigners which that very circumstance 
has afforded them, are able to speak three or four lan- 
guages. Within these few years, however, several 
schools have been established, in which the rising gene- 
ration are instructed in ancient and modern Greek, the 
vernacular language of the island being Albanese. 
There is a public library, and more than one journal has 
appeared, all strongly liberal in principle. The great 
desire of “knowledge and natural aptitude for improve- 
ment will doubtless continue to give the Hydriots a 
leading hand in the administration of the affairs of the 
present kingdom of Greece, of which it now forms a 
part.: 





Horsemanship in Chili.—The amazing number of horses 
with which the country is overrun has rendered the lower 
orders complete Bedouin Arabs. Even the poorest man is 
not without his horse, which can be purchased for the 
small sum of five or six dollars, nor will any one walk the 
length of a street. Continually on horseback, they think 
little of a journey of two or three hundred miles. Their 
legs become bent from being so constantly in the saddle, 
which consists of a number of sheep-skins dyed of different 
colours, strapped on the horse's back and forming a wide 
but soft seat. The stirrups are mostly cut out of wood, 
ornamented with a little carved work, but still very clumsy. 
The orifice is just sufficiently large to admit the toe; thev 
are partial to large spurs, soll the rowels are sometimes even 
of the circumference of a dollar. They are all provided 
with the lasso, which is a thong of hide eut from the skin in 
one piece: one end of this is secured to the strap of the 
saddle, the other is kept (when likely to be required) coiled 
up in their left hand, with the noose extended in their 
right. When about to throw it, they whirl it two or three 
times over the head, and then let it go. Itis very rarely 
indeed, perhaps never unless with young men, that they 
miss their mark: so dexterous are they in the use of this 
really formidable weapon, that they will catch an animal by 
the leg while running; and the horse seems to partake of 
his master’s skill; for if any powerful animal has been 
arrested by the lasso, he immediately places himself so as to 
receive the strain on his side, and leans over to counteract 
the shock, In attacking their enemies or committing 
depredations on each other, they watch the opportunity, 
while riding, just to throw the noose over them, and ride off 
at full speed, dragging the unfortunate victim over the 
mountains until life is nearly or quite extinct —Manuscript 


Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 





Indian Notions of the East India C ny.—As we 
sailed along the shore (near Calicut on the alabar coast), 
boats came off to us at a distance of eight or ten miles, to 
sell us fresh provisions, which are cheap almost beyond 
belief. One of the adventurers, a little Indian, was so 
elated by the success of his speculation, that, as he stepped 
out of the ship, he exclaimed, “ Long live the Company 
bahaudur!” The Company, to these people, is something 
like the kebleh ahlum to the Persians; or the grand lama 
to the Tartars. They cannot conceive that any thing 
greater than the Company can exist among Europeans } 
but whether it be human or divine few of them can decide, 


—Morier's Second Journey. 
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THE CUTTLE FISH. 
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[The Cuttle Fish.—Octopus vulgaris. } 


Tue marine animal represented in our wood-cut is the 
Octopus vulgaris, According to the arrangement of 
Lamarck, which is usually followed in describing the 
invertebral animals, the Octopus vulgaris is the type of 
the genus Octopus, in the subdivision Sepiaria of the 
order Cephalopoda. Before we state the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the species before us, we shall offer a few 
general statements concerning the animals with which 
it is classed. 

The Cephalopoda may, in their external form, be 
regarded as made up of two parts,—the body, con- 
sisting of a bag-shaped envelope which contains the 
viscera, and the head, surmounted by jointless arms, or 
feelers. If we consider these parts in detail, we find 
that the sac is, in some species, destitute of any 
appendage, while others are furnished with fin-like 
expansions. In its consistence it varies greatly in 
different species. In some it is strengthened internally 
along the back by horny ribs, or by testaceous plates 
such as that which is so well known under the name of 
“ Cuttle-fish bone.” This substance was formerly 
much valued in medicine as an absorbent ; it is still 
prized by school-boys for the purpose of getting blots 
out of their copy-books, but is now chiefly used in 
polishing the softer metals. In other species the body 
is protected externally by spiral shells. In some of the 
species the head is connected with the body by what 
may be considered as a neck; but in others this is 
wanting. Between the head and the bag there is an 
opening or funnel, with a projecting aperture, which 
serves to convey water to the gills and to carry off the 
excreted matters. - 

On the summit of the head is a flattened disc, in the 
centre of which is placed the mouth, which, in several 
species, has exactly the form and consistence of a 
parrot’s beak. This is not the only organ in which a 


jaws there is generally a horny tongue, and the gullet 
swells into a crop, the contents of which are remitted to 
a real gizzard,—fleshy, and very strong. The mouth 
does not appear in our wood-cut, for the margin of the 
disc in which it is placed is surrounded by the arms or 
feelers, which are usually eight properly, as in our 
specimen; but most of the species are also furnished 
with two organs, of similar structure but larger dimen- 
sions, which have been called the feet. Both the arms 
and feet are covered with numerous suckers, by which 
the animals are enabled to seize their prey and to 
attach themselves to bodies with great tenacity. The 
structure of these suckers is shown in the smaller 
wood-cut, which represents a transverse section of one 


{Suckers of the Cuttle-Fish.) 


of the arms of the Octopus. They are arranged in 





resemblance to birds is found; for between the two 


rows, which are one or two in each limb, according to 
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the species ; the axis of each arm is furnished with a 
nerve and artery. The eyes of the Cephalopoda are 
two, one on each side of the head: they are large and 
of a complicated structure, evincing great power of 
yision in the living animal; they complete the strange 
aspect of a head which M. Bory de St. Vincent fanci- 
fully compares to that of the mythological Medusa with 
its writhing serpents. They are furnished with ears, 
which are situated in the cartilage that supports the 
sms, but which have no external opening, nor are the 
covering integuments thinner there than in the other 

ts. No organs corresponding to those of taste and 
smell have been discovered, but the sense of touch ap- 

rs to be extended over all the surface of the body, 
and to be developed with peculiar delicacy in the arms 
or feelers. 

Such of this class of animals as are best known 
exhibit a degree of intelligence which the observer is, 
perhaps unnecessarily, surprised to discover in a creature 
of such appearance, and which that surprise possibly 
leads him to consider greater than it really is, They are 
endowed with considerable courage, mingled, however, 
with such discretion as prevents them from allowing 
ay irascibility to bring them into a bodily and doubt- 
ful conflict with their opponents or intended prey, and 
have recourse to a very peculiar manoeuvre to surprise 
their victims and escape their enemies. They secrete a 
thick and intensely-black fluid, which is reserved in an 
internal gland, and can be discharged at will through 
the funnel. It mixes readily with water, which it dis- 
colours, and thus forms a covert in which the animal 
can conceal itself, or from which it can pounce upon 
its prey. That the black fluid is employed for this 
purpose seems now to be generally allowed, although 
it is a point which was left doubtful by Swammerdam, 
who only remarks that the cuttle-fish which he found 
dead on the sea contained a greater quantity of this 
matter than those which were brought to him alive. 
He goes on to say,—‘* The liquid is insipid to the 
taste, without the least sourness or bitterness ; so that I 
cannot see how this insipid substance, by being boiled 
with the cuttle-fish, can in the least contribute to give 
it an extraordinary relish, as those pretend who feed 
upon it, though the most general manner of using the 
fish is barely to give it a drying in the open air. The 
ink taken out of its bag and poured into a glass 
coagulates and grows hard in a few days, when it 
separates into a great many little pieces, which, ground 
upon a stone, afford the most elegant black paint. 
This convinces me that the Indians prepare their ink 
with nothing but this juice. I have even observed that 
this substance, while in a liquid form, struck so strong 
a black that no washing could get it out.” According 
to this conjecture of Swammerdam, it is now generally 
admitted that this fluid forms the basis of the Chinese 
ink, commonly called “ Indian ink,” which is so much 
esteemed in Europe for the useful and delicate gradua- 
tion of tints which it affords. 

All the species of cephalopoda reside in the sea, and 
are widely distributed from the arctic to the equator ; 
but, like most other animals, attain their greatest size 
between the tropics. ‘They are nearly of the same 
specific gravity with the water in which they float 
about, and their motions are in a great measure regu- 
lated by its changes. It appears, nevertheless, that 
they are able to increase or lessen their weight, and 
consequently to rise or sink in the water at pleasure. 
Their progress in the water is generally slow even with 
their utmost efforts. 

Having given this general description of the class 
of animals in which the oclopi are found, we have 
narrowed our ground in the description of the par- 
ticular genus; to which we now proceed. 





The Octopus has a fleshy body, obtuse below, and 
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contained in a bag that is almost round. It is in no 
part hard, having neither internal “ plate” nor external 
shell. It is destitute of the two “feet,” but is provided 
with eight long and flexible limbs of equal size, tapering 
to the extremities, with which it embraces, in the man- 
ner of the constrictor serpent, that which it seizes. The 
suckers by which it so forcibly grasps the object of 
which it takes hold add not a little to the sensation of 
horror which its embrace inspires. Lamarck was mis- 
led, by the statements of Péron, to conclude that those 
species which, like this, had the body naked, round, 
and destitute of fins (which, in the other Sepiaires, are 
the organs of motion), could not swim at all, but were 
obliged to crawl at the bottom of the sea. We are, 
however, bound to believe M. Bory de St. Vincent, 
who assures us that the octopus has the power of some- 
what lengthening its obtuse body, and can then, by the 
means of its arms, work its way swiftly through the 
water. Not only are they able to divide the water, but 
it is their frequent practice to pursue their prey through 
it. It is true, nevertheless, that they prefer to remain 
among the rocks, where the crustaceous animals are 
their habitual prey; and, as they prefer the species 
which man uses for food, they do much injury to the 
fishing interest, when, towards spring, they resort in 
great numbers to the coasts. They are, however, them- 
selves sometimes used for food. The flesh is not very 
delicate; and it is so firm and hard that it is usually 
well beaten in order to render it more tender and easy 
of digestion. 

Montfort, who was not ignorant of natural history, 
but whose imagination was not controlled by his know- 
ledge or good sense, has greatly exaggerated the intel- 
ligence of the octopi, and has related the most incre- 
dible things of their manners. He describes them as 
capable of all the tenderness and jealousy of love ; very 
ardent in combat, and bold assailants, attacking even man 
while swimming, and, by the enlacement of their arms, 
preventing him from all motion, and causing him to 
perish. Their enemy or prey, interlaced, like a Laocoon, 
in the thousand folds of their horrible arms, drowns or 
is suffocated, while they strike into the body their for- 
midable vulture-beak and rend away the quivering flesh. 
Montfort adds, that some of the octopi attain to such 
an immense size, that he compares them to islands and 
mountains ; and that the famous “ kraken” of the north, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as fabulous, is 
nothing else than an animal of this description, capable, 
not only of stopping a ship under sail, but even of up- 
setting it, in order to devour the contents, This writer 
even went so far as to introduce into Sonnini’s edition 
of Buffon the representation of a kraken dealing in this 
manner with a frigate. Deshayes and Bory de St. Vin- 
cent are both much offended with Montfort for his doings 
with the cephalopoda. The latter justly remarks, that 
such tales are highly discreditable in serious works ; and 
the former knows not whether most to admire the tales 
themselves or the effrontery of the author in concluding 
that he could make naturalists believe them. These 
are, however, rather exaggerations than inventions. It 
is certain that the octopi do attain to a very large size 
in the Indian seas; and there is nothing improbable in 
their taking hold of a man and drowning him. It is 
said that they also do sometimes grasp the boats under 
the water, and that the Indians carry hatchets with 
them to cut off the animal’s arms, and thus get rid of 
the danger and obstruction. 

When the octopi are irritated, they change their 
colour, passing from a reddish to a deep purple with 
great rapidity. This power of varying its hue is much 
more developed in this genus of cephalopoda than in 
the cameleon. 

The above account of the genus, in which only fous 
species are described by Lamarck, applies of course to 
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the individual species before us, which is only spe- 
cifically distinguished by the cups arranged in double 
rows, and set somewhat apart, aad by the conical pro- 
longations of the skin which appear between the eyes 
and on the back. This last characteristic was first no- 
ticed and described by M. Savigny, and is represented 
with great exactness in one of the plates to the great 
work on Egypt, from which our wood-cut is copied. 





OLD TRAVELLERS. 
Winuram ve Rusrveuis.—No. III. 


Tue reception of the monk at the court of the great 
Manchu-khan was not very hospitable at first. This 
court was chiefly an encampment. It is difficult to fix 
its position, but Rubruquis says it was at the distance 
of twenty days’ journey from Cataya, or China, The 
Tartars were astonished to see the monk come to court 
barefoot; but a boy, brought out of Hungary, ex- 
plained to them how, by the rules of the Minorite 
Order to which he belonged, he was obliged to go with 
naked feet. The next day, however, the friar found the 
ends of his toes so frost-bitten by the extreme cold of 
the country that he was obliged to allow himself the 
temporary indulgerce of warm Tartar boots, 

A number of Nestorian priests, and others professing 
Christianity, were living tranquilly under the shadow of 
the khan’s court. One of these, in consequence of a 
vision, had arrived—and also from the Holy Land—only 
a month before Rubruquis. He was “ an Armenian 
monk, somewhat black and lean,—clad with a rough 
hair coat to the middle leg, having over it a black cloak 
of bristles, furred with spotted skins, girt with iron 
under his hair-cloth.” This Armenian’s object was the 
conversion of the grand khan to Christianity. Manchu 
seems, indeed, to have been well disposed towards the 
Christians at this time. His favourite wife, but lately 
deceased, had been of that faith, and his first secretary 
was a Nestorian. 

Nine days afier his arrival at the court, Rubruquis 
was admitted to an imperial audience. The Tartars 
conducted him and his companions to the entrance of a 
large hall, which was not closed by wooden doors, but 
by curtains of felt. There their persons were searched 
to see whether they carried any concealed arms about 
them. The Tartars then lifted up the felt curtains, and 
the monks entered the presence of Manchu-khan, sing- 
ing the hymn beginning—‘ A solis ortus cardine.” 
The great khan was seated on a bed, and he was clothed 
in a spotted skin or fur, bright and shining. (What 
the worthy monk calls a bed was probably much the 
same piece of furniture still used as a seat by the 
Turkish sultan when he gives an audience of ceremony, 
and which is something between a post-bed and a sofa.) 
He is described as “ a flat-nosed man of middle 
stature, about the age of five and forty years.” In 
approaching the mighty monarch, the friar merely says 
that he had to bend the knee, but we suspect he must 
have had to perform the cofow, or the long prostrations, 
and the knocking of the head nine times to the ground, 
as now exacted in China by the Tartar emperors. 
Writing to the devout and scrupulous French king, as 
he does in relating these travels, Rubruquis evidently 
softens down matters more than once, in order to con- 
ceal how much he was abased by the Tartars, both as a 
minister of the Christian church and as a sovereign’s 
envoy. 

He says that, at this audience, befere they proceeded 
to any kind of business, Manchu invited them to drink. 
The friars partook sparingly of the liquor; but their 
interpreter, whose devotion to fermented mares’ milk 
we have already noticed, took his place by the side- 
board, and drank to excess. Rubruquis says that, 
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his tippling dragoman why he had come so far jy 
search of the khan; entreated for permission to stay and 
teach his religion to both court and people; and stated, 
that though he had brought no wealthy presents op 
earthly. goods with him, he could render heavenly 
services. “Thus far,” says the friar, with much 
simplicity, “‘ I understood my interpreter, but further | 
could not perceive any perfect sentence ; whereby | 
easily found he was drunk, and Manchu-khan himsel} 
was drunk also, as I thought.” It must certainly haye 
been most mortifying to the friar, who was solemnly 
impressed with the importance of his mission, to find 
that, after the dangers and fatigues he had undergone 
’ 
all that he could obtain from the great khan was per- 
mission to remain in the country for two or three 
months until the cold season should be passed. The 
people about the court of Manchu, like those he had met 
with at the court of Sartach and elsewhere, questioned 
him touching the riches, but evidently cared little for 
the religion of Europe. Their tolerance arose from 
indifference: they placed the Christian priests they 
were acquainted with in the rank of conjurors and 
quack-doctors; and the conduct of these priests was 
not calculated to elevate them or their faith in the eyes 
of the Tartars. Rubruquis found the Nestorians pre- 
tending to be in possession of the faculty of working 
miracles, and curing disease only by administering 
holy-water and exhibiting tke crucifix to the sick. But 
in looking into this matter, the friar discovered, to his 
astonishment and horror, that they mixed rhubarb with 
the holy-water, which they gave their patients to drink 
in copious doses; that they carried lances, and swords 
half drawn out of their sheaths, as well as the Cross, to 
the side of the sick bed; and that, in short, in all their 
religious ceremonies, they mingled Tartar rites and 
Pagan superstitions with corrupted observances of the 
Catholic church. He endeavoured to impress on the 
minds of these Nestorians that they were acting 
wickedly in all this; but they would not be convinced, 
Some time after, the Pagan Tartars, the Mohamme- 
dans,—of whom many had already penetrated into this 
part of Asia,—and the Christians, were assembled, by 
order of Manchu-khan, to debate in public on the 
merits of their respective faiths. Rubruquis took part 
in this debate, but, owing probably to the habits of his 
interpreter, he seems to have made no converts. The 
meeting, however, ended without violence or dissension, 
for when all parties had spoken, “ they all drank 
together abundantly.” While at this encampment, the 
friar became acquainted with a Christian woman from 
Metz in Lorraine. She had been taken captive by the 
Tartars in Hungary, and carried into the desert ;—at 
first she suffered great misery, but having married a 
young Russian, who was also a prisoner, and who 
understood the art of building wooden houses (a craft 
much esteemed by the Tartars), she became tolerably 
comfortable, and the mother of three children. 
A few weeks before Easter, Manchu-khan broke up 
from his encampment, and, crossing the Changai chain 
of mountains, went on to Kara-korum, or Karakiim, # 
city on the east side of the river Orchon. He took 
Rubruquis and his companions with him, and, on the 
way, he entreated them to pray to God in their own 
fashion for milder weather, as it was intensely cold and 
stormy among the mountains ; and many of the mares, 
ewes, and other animals in his train, were with young, 
and about to bring forth. On Palm Sunday, at day- 
break, they were near Kara-korum, and the friar says 
he blessed the willow-boughs he saw on his road, 
though as yet there were no buds upon them. This 
Kara-korum, of which no traces have been found in the 
desert for some centuries, is said by Marco Polo, who 
visited it about eighteen years after Rubruquis, to have 
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their residence. The Venetian also informs us that it 
was surrounded by a strong rampart of earth, there 
being no good supply of stone in those parts ; and that 
qutside of the rampart, but near to it, there stood a 
astle of great size, in which was a handsome palace 
gcupied by the governor of the place. In Rubruquis’ 
time, this palace was occupied by the grand khan him- 
self, It was built, as well as the city of Oktai-khan, 
py the son and successor of the great conqueror Gengis- 
than, about the year 1235. Oktai-khan’s nephew, the 
Manchu-khan so often mentioned, was the first of the 
jynasty that made it his principal residence. Ru- 
bruquis says of the city,—‘t There are two grand streets 
in it, one of the Saracens, where the fairs are kept, and 
many merchants resort thither, and one other street of 
the Catayans (Chinese), who are all artificers.” We 
may remind our readers here that the Tartars had 
already conquered a great part of Northern China, and 
that the whole of that empire fell under Kublai, 
Manchu-khan’s immediate successor, in 1280, or about 
a quarter of a century after Rubruquis was at the 
Tartar court. 

Established in the city of Kara-korum, the friar 
fund, to his surprise, a French goldsmith, who had a 
wife born in Hungary, of Mohammedan parents, and a 
son born to himself in Tartary. There was, moreover, 
one Basilicus, the son of an Englishman, who had also 
ben born in Hungary. This Basilicus, the gold- 
smith’s wife, and son, were all skilled in the languages 
of the country, and could talk French as well. The 
goldsmith himself is described by our friar as being an 
excellent interpreter, a rich man, in high favour with 
the khan, and an artisan of surpassing ingenuity. He 
had just finished what he considered his master-piece, 
which, if the description of it has not been exaggerated, 
must really have been a piece of mechanism of no 
mean merit for the thirteenth century. According to 
Rubruquis, “In the khan’s palace, because it was 
mseemly to carry about bottles of milk and other 
drinks there, Master William made him a great silver 
tree, at the root whereof were four silver lions, having 
each one pipe, through which flowed pure cow’s milk, 
and four other pipes were conveyed within the body of 
the tree unto the top thereof, and the tops spread back 
again downwards; and upon every one of them was a 
golden serpent whose tails twined about the body of 
the tree. Andone of these pipes ran with wine, another 
with caracosmos, another with ‘ ball,’ @. ¢., a drink 
made of honey, and another with drink made of rice. 
Between the pipes, at the top of the tree, he made an 
angel holding a trumpet, and under the tree a hollow 
vault, wherein a man might be hid; and a pipe 
ascended from this vault through the tree to the angel. 
He first made bellows, but they gave not wind enough. 
Without the palace walls there was a chamber wherein 
the several drinks were brought; and there were ser- 
vants there ready to pour them out when they heard 
the angel sounding his trumpet. And the boughs of 
the tree were of silver, and the leaves and the fruit. 
When, therefore, they want drink, the master-butler 
crieth to the angel that he sound the trumpet. Then 
he hearing (who is hid in the vault), bloweth the pipe 
strongly, which goeth to the angel, and the angel sets 
his trumpet to his mouth, and the trumpet soundeth 
very shrill. ‘Then the servants hearing which are in 
the chamber, each of them poureth forth his drink into 
its proper pipe, and all the pipes pour them forth from 
above, and they are received below in vessels prepared 
for that purpose.” 

The name of the French goldsmith, the maker of this 
“most artificial silver tree” was William Bouchier: 
€ was son of Lawrence Bouchier; and at that time he 
had a brother called Roger, who “ was yet living upon 
the great bridge at Paris.” He-is frequently men- 
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tioned under’ the name of William of Paris by old 
travellers and other early writers. It so chanced that, 
while Rubruquis was still at Kara-korum, Master 
William fell sick, and a Nestorian monk gave him so 
much rhubarb in his holy water that he was brought to 
death’s door. On learning this our traveller went to 
the said-monk, and entreated him either to proceed 
“as an apostle doing miracles indeed, by virtue of 
prayer, or to administer his potion as a physician, 
according to the art of medicine.” 


ISAAC AND JOHN WILKINSON. 


Tag use of coke in smelting iron would probably have 
been impracticable to any considerable extent, unless under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, if the assistance of the 
powerful blast of the steam-engine had not been called in 
to act on the kindled fuel. The possibility of adapting the 
new mechanical force to the production and maintenance of 
a continuous and sufficiently-forcible stream of air was first 
perceived by Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, an eminent iron master, 
who first employed coke as fuel under the influence of a 
steam-urged blast. His son John carried into full operation 
the speculations of his father. When Messrs. Bolton and 
Watt first commenced their manufactory of steam-engines, 
John Wilkinson was the only person competent to execute 
their castings. They were made by him at his foundry 
near Wrexham. At this foundry all the ponderous castings 
for the steam-engines required at the Cornish mines were 
executed, and conveyed through the whole weary distance 
by Mr. Wilkinson's teams, until a disagreement between 
the contracting parties led to the erection of the magnificent 
founding establishment at Soho. A note in the first part of 
an interesting work on ‘ Birmingham and its Vicinity,’ by 
Mr. Hawkes Smith, informs us that “ John Wilkinson was 
a man of remarkable vigour and determination of mind, 
In private life there was a waywardness and harshness 
about his character that detracted from the degree of esti- 
mation in which he would otherwise have been held. But 
this very defect, on the other hand, perhaps enabled him 
the more steadily and unflinchingly to carry into execution 
those improvements in the iron manufzcture of which he 
felt assured it was susceptible. His fatber, Isaac Wilkin- 
son, wanted that firmness and constancy of purpose that 
distinguished his son, but was sed of quick discern- 
ment and versatile talents, and was by them elevated from 
an originally low condition. ‘ I worked,’ said he, ‘ at a 
forge in the North. My masters gave me 12s. a-week ;— 
I was content. They raised me to I4s.;—I did not ask 
them for it.. They went on to 16s, and 18s. ;—I never asked 
them for the advances. They gave me a guinea a-week. 
I said to myself, ‘ If I am worth a guinea a-week to you, I 
am worth more to myself! Ileftthem.’ He first brought 
into action the steam-engine blast, at his works near Wrex- 
ham. ‘I grewtired of my leathern bellows,’ said he in 
his old age to a young friend; ‘ and I determined to make 
tron ones. Every body laughed at me; but I did it, and 
then they all cried, ‘Who could have thought it!" To 
the same gentleman, in 1779, he said, ‘ You will live to 
see waggons drawn by steam. I would have made such a 
waggon for myself, if I had time.’ He was on the verge of 
an important discovery, for he distilled coals in order to 
extract the tar, as Lord Dundonald did some years after- 
wards, without being aware that the evolved might be 
detained and made highly useful.” John Wilkinson died 
in 1808, at the age of eighty years. A tablet of cast-iron 
points out the spot—an excavation in a rock on his estate at 
Castle Head, Westmoreland—where his remains repose in a 
coffin, constructed under his own direction, also of cast-iron. 





Mode of Salutation among the Gambier Iglanders.— 
Their mode of salutation is- touching or rubbing noses, in 
which they have, as in our shaking hands, different degrees: 
for instance, drawing down the septum, holding the breath, 
continuing the contact for some seconds, and finishing with 
a most unwelcome sniff, is considered equivalent to a hearty 
shake of the hand. This unpleasant ceremony we had to 
undergo at least a hundred times, repeating it often to the 
same person,— Manuscript Journal of a Voyage of Discovery | 
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Bathing, Cleanhness, Care of the Skin, §c.—A person in 
sound health and strength may take a bath at any time, 
except immediately after meals. * * * Cleanliness and 
attention to the health of the skin is most influential in pre- 
serving the tone of the nervous system, and in contributing 
to mental and bodily comfort. * * Tf a bath cannot 
be had at all places, soap-and-water may be obtained every 
where, and leave no apology for neglecting the skin; or, as 
already mentioned, if the constitution be delicate, water and 
vinegar, or water and salt, used daily, form an excellent 
and safe means of cleansing and gently stimulating the 
skin :—to the invalid they are highly beneficial, when the 
nature of the indisposition does not render them improper. 
A rough, rather coarse, towel is a very useful auxiliary in 
such ablutions. Few of those who have steadiness enough 
to keep up the action of the skin by the above means, and 
to avoid strong exciting causes, will ever suffer from colds, 
sore throats, or similar complaints; while, as a means of 
restoring health, they are often incalculably serviceable. 
If one-tenth part of the persevering attention and labour 
bestowed to so much purpose in rubbing down and currying 
the skins of horses were bestowed by the human race in 
keeping themselves in good condition, and a little attention 
were paid to diet and clothing, colds, nervous diseases and 
stomach complaints would cease to form so large an item 
in the catalogue of human miseries. Man studies the nature 
of other animals, and adapts his conduct to their constitution ; 
—himself alone he continues ignorant of and neglects.— 
The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation of 
Health—By Anprew Comse, M.D. 





POLA-PHUCA. 
Tuere is not perhaps in the United Kingdom a richer 
collection of natural objects and beautiful scenery in so 
limited a compass, than is contained in the county of 
Vicklow, and within a day’s drive of the metropolis of 
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Ireland. And not only is it rich in natural scenery 
but it also presents an interesting field of research {, 
the antiquarian ;—the ruins of Glandalough, situate 
amid the silence and solitude of Nature, and indicating 
a “ city in the desert,” are of themselves sufficient {, 
arrest attention and invite examination. 

Of the three waterfalls in the county of Wicklow 
Pola-Phuca is the most striking and remarkable, The 
Dargle is not properly a waterfall, though the citizens 
of Dublin are disposed to term it such. Powerscour 
cascade descends from a vast height, but the stream of 
water is inconsiderable, except during or immediately 
after wet weather ; in dry weather it has the appearance, 
at a short distance, of a fine silver thread gliding down 
the face of a steep rock. ' Pola-Phuca, or, as it is some. 
times written, Poul-a-Phouka, is formed by the descent 
of the waters of the river Liffey, a considerable st 
which, in leaping down several ‘progressive ledges 
of rocks, brawls and foams till the precipitated waters 
form a vortex below of great depth, and supposed 
by the peasantry to be unfathomable.” Pola-Phuea jg 
understood to signify Puck's, or the Devil’s Hole, an 
expressive term suggested by the whirlpool. It js 
not far from Rossborough, the seat of Lord’ Milton, 
on the left of the road leading from Blessington to 
Balymore ; and, though situated on the corifines of the 
county of Wicklow, forms a strong attraction to the 
citizens of Dublin and strangers visiting the metropolis, 
in their rural excursions. 

A bridge thrown over it higher up the river than is 
shown in our view, contrasts strongly with the masses 
of rock impending on both sides, and affords a very 
picturesque effect. 
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[Pola-Phuca Waterfall. County of Wicklow, Ireland. ] 
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